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JT IS ONLY appropriate that our 
LL first words in this issue of Liturgical 
_ Arts should be dedicated to His Late 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
_ Archbishop of New York. Cardinal 
_ Hayes was for many years interested in 
_ the idea of a Society such as ours, and 
_ on a number of occasions he spoke of the 
propriety of undertaking such a work. 
_ When finally those who founded this 


The Mass, naturally, was that of Saint 
Thomas More. A large number of dis- 
tinguished citizens — representatives of 
state and city governments and of Yale 
University — constituted the congrega- 
tion. The whole of the proper of the 
Mass was sung in full to the official 
music of the Church, the whole cere- 
mony being in plane song. It is our hope 


Dorchester, Wisconsin. A lay woman 
from Chicago speaks her mind on the 
subject of prie-dieus — and we might 
remark in passing that the Yale Chapel 
is equipped with prie-dieus rather than 
pews. Graham Carey is so well known 
to our readers as not to need further 
introduction. 


In CLOSING we should like to draw 


_ Society carried their plan to the Cardi- 
nal for his approval, he was prompt in 
- giving it and in giving encouragement. 
His only word of warning was lest the 
_ Society should allow its standards to 
suffer either through excess of kind- 


_ heartedness or through the pressure of 


_ financial burdens. After the Society and 
_ this magazine had been in existence for 
a reasonable length of time, His 
_ Eminence extended his official patron- 
age to our work, and no event sponsored 
_ by the Society was without his gracious 
patronage specifically given in each 
instance. Thus in the death of Cardinal 
_ Hayes the Society suffers the loss of a 
_ very good friend. 


ON OCTOBER ninth the Schola 
_ Cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society 
was invited to New Haven by the Rev- 
_ erend T. Lawrason Riggs to supply the 
_ musical part of the ceremony for the 
dedication of Saint Thomas More’s 


Chapel. This chapel is to serve the 


- spiritual needs of Catholic students at 
_ Yale University, for whom Father Riggs 
is Chaplain. Bishop McAuliffe of Hart- 

ford was the officiant at the ceremony 
of dedication and preached a brief 
sermon; Father Riggs was the celebrant 

of a Missa Cantata in the solemn form. 


that in a future issue we may be able to 
publish one or two photographs of the 
chapel and an article describing it. Its 
architecture has many attractive ele- 
ments which would most certainly be of 
interest to our readers. 


IN THIS ISSUE of Lrrurcicat Arts 
we would particularly desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the admir- 
able ‘Terminal Essay” by Father 
Michael Andrew Chapman. His dis- 
cussions of the liturgical directions of 
Saint Charles Borromeo have been a 
constant feature of this magazine during 
the last several years; in this issue he 
completes the series with a discussion 
of the relation between the spiritual 
and aesthetic aspects of the liturgical 
revival. This discussion goes straight to 
the heart of the question, and we can- 
not recommend it too highly. The other 
authors. whose work appears in this 
number are several of them well known 
to our readers. Orin Skinner, the author 
of “Into the Woods for Mousetraps,” 
is one of the principal members of the 
stained glass studio of Mr. Charles J. 
Connick of Boston. Carl Zimmerman, 
who describes a church in Hamilton, 
Ohio, has devoted his life to mural 
painting and decoration. Father Weller 
is pastor of Saint Louis’s Church, 


attention to a ruling made by the 
Bishop of Belleville, Illinois, last spring. 
The Most Reverend Henry Althoff has 
directed his clergy to limit their choirs 
strictly to men and to see to it that these 
male choirs are vested in cassocks and 
surplices and concealed from the con- 
gregation by a screen. Furthermore, 
congregational singing is to be intro- 
duced, not only in the form of hymns, 
but also in the responses and the ordi- 
nary of the mass. As far as possible 
women organists are to be replaced by 
men, and religious sisters are no longer 
allowed to accompany male choirs. Of 
course a general exception is made in 
the case of choirs of nuns and their 
pupils in their own convents. In the 
English Clergy Review for March, 1938, 
there is an interesting discussion of 
“Jiturgical arts and crafts” calling the 
attention of the clergy to the desirability 
of their making art a leisure time study. 
The author suggests that more priests 
should visit the art galleries, not only 
those operated as public institutions, but 
particularly the galleries of the better 
dealers. May we in turn second the 
suggestion? It is a rewarding hobby, and 
one which can give great pleasure as 
well as instruction to any one who seri- 
ously devotes himself to it. 
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The Word “ Art” 


GRAHAM CAREY 


ORDS are names of things. 

‘‘Names,”’ said Aristotle, “are the 
consequents of things.” It is the thing 
named that is important. The name is 
just a handle by which our minds can 
get hold of it. The handle of the pitcher 
is not the most essential part of the 
pitcher, but without the handle we may 
have difficulty in holding it. It may slip 
out of our fingers entirely. By means of 
this adjunct we can handle it surely and 
securely. 

The word “art” is the name of some- 
thing. What is the nature of the some- 
thing to which we give this name? What 
is the thing we get hold of by means of 
this handle — the word “‘art??’ 

Not infrequently we have heard it 
said by thoughtful critics — non-Catho- 
lic as well as Catholic — that the word 
“art” is a bad word, a degenerate and 
deceptive word, and that it would be a 
step forward to the better world that all 
men and women of good will desire if 
we could drop this word from our vo- 
cabularies entirely, if not root it bodily 
out of the dictionary. 

But the critics who thus condemn this 
ancient and once honorable word do not 
generally explain to us why they think 
we should not use it. It is the purpose of 
this essay to attempt to explain this why. 

If in our automobile we were never 
sure whether the handle we ordinarily 
use for the shifting of gears were con- 
nected to those gears, or whether it were 
attached to the throttle on the carburet- 
or, we can easily see the amount of dis- 
order and confusion that would result. 
Handles can only be useful handles if 
they are always attached to the same 
thing, and if, when we put our hand on 
them, we can be sure what we are about 
to deal with: throttle, or gears. 

That is what is the matter with the 
word “art.” It is a handle to two differ- 
ent things. It is a name which stands for 
two distinct concepts. The single word 
that stands for either is thus a word of 
double meaning, an equivocal word. 
It is because we cannot be sure without 
experiment which of these meanings the 
user of the word has in mind that the 


word itself has been condemned as 
degenerate or deceptive. 

What is the concept most commonly 
behind the word “art” in our usage 
to-day? It is this. Art is the making of 
certain sorts of things by means of which 
we are able to imagine ideal situations 
and enjoy ideal experiences which the 
actual workaday world does not afford 
us. Objects of art are things like paint- 
ings, poems, pieces of music, plays, by 
means of which we can enter into an 
imaginary existence and enjoy these 
imaginary gratifications. Artists are 
those people who by special aptitude, or 
special training, or both, are able to pro- 
duce objects which will be thus effective 
in providing access to ideal pleasures. 
They can furnish us with the “Open 
Sesame” which will unlock the caverns 
of enchantment. The world of art is the 
enchanted world of the imagination. 

Often it is the beauty alone of an ob- 
ject of art that makes it thus effective as 
a talisman that will turn dross to gold. 
Beauty is usually an important factor. 
But the essential of art lies in its power to 
transmute, to enchant us, to ravish, to 
transport us into the ideal world. Art is 
thus essentially magic. 

Now this idea of art is all right as far 
as it goes. It represents one kind of art. 
But it is only one kind, and it is a kind 
which is very liable to abuse. Art is by 
no means confined to devising escapes 
from the real, and escaping from the 
real is a perilous business. People who 
regard art as merely magic, and magic 
as a safe occupation, are on doubtful 
ground. 

In its primary meaning art is the 
making of things really well. Objects of 
art are useful things which have been 
made as perfectly as is humanly possible 
under the special conditions of their 
making. Artists are human beings who 
know how to make things really well, 
and take the trouble to use their skill 
fully. Art is not therefore simply the 
making of things of one sort only — 
magic talismans which will unlock the 
secret doors of the imagination — songs, 
poems, pictures, plays, but it is the mak- 
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ing of all possible kinds of things under - 
the single strict condition that they be 
made well and humanly, that they be a 
product worthy of the full humanity of — 
their makers. 
To the traditional Christian, there- 
fore, art, in the primary sense of the 
word, assumes a religious significance. 
It is man’s glory that he is made in the 
image and likeness of God. God the 
Creator makes everything He makes 
perfectly and beautifully. Christ i 
definitely commanded us to strive for 
perfection toward the very perfection of 
God the Father Himself. In addition He 
has commanded us to love God and to 
love our neighbor. The Christian maker 
of things makes them, therefore, not 
primarily for his own service but for 7 
service of God and of his neighbor. 
Moreover, the Christian is com- ! 
manded not only to make things of real 
value to others, but to make them as 
perfectly as he can. From these Christian 
precepts has developed the Christian 
idea of labor or work as a religious” 
activity, enshrined in the phrase: Labo- 
rare est orare. When we practice the 
virtue of art we are serving God as truly, 
and obeying his command as exactly, as 
when we lift up our minds and hearts 


to Him in spoken words. We may even | 
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say that as a prayer is something made, 
the making of prayers is itself an art, an 
art in which we may labor for God’s 
glory. Laborare est orare. 

All our human activities may be di- 
rected either toward the immediate 
service of ourselves, or toward the service 
of something outside ourselves. The two 
directions of interest are opposed to each — 
other. We can orient all our interest 
toward our individual egos, or we can 
orient it toward what is outside. What 
is outside is our neighbor and our God, 
whom we are commanded to serve and 
love. We cannot look in two opposite 
directions at once. To walk both east and 
west at the same moment is impossible in 
the very nature of things. We cannot 
serve both God and Mammon. : 

“Man is born to labor as the bird is 
born to fly.” As human beings we must _ 
work. But we can work either for our 
own individual gratifications — an ego- 
tistical kind of work — or for the glory _ 
of God and the good of our fellow man 
— a religious kind of work. The natural 
law, baptized and ennobled by Chris- 
tianity, calls us to the latter kind. 


But In the world in which we live 
there are powerful forces opposed to the 
service of God and our neighbor. These 
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forces claim that the natural law does 
not bid us to serve what is without us, 
but what is within, that our activities 
should not be theocentric but egocentric, 
that bearing one another’s burdens is 
unnatural and inhuman, and that only 
by the competition and enlightened self- 
interest of its members is this old world 
going to improve. The force that ignores 
or denies man’s prime duty to his 
Creator we call secularism. That which 
ignores or denies man’s duty to his fel- 
low man we call individualism. To the 
extent that secularism and individual- 
ism give to our contemporary culture 
its specific color or tone, to that extent 
our culture is not only un-Christian but 
positively anti-Christian. Anti-Christ 
bids us forget Christ’s specific com- 
mands, bids us to be secular and indi- 
‘vidualistic, bids us be pagan. 

_ All our contemporary institutions are 
‘marked by this anti-Christian pagan- 
ism. Philosophy, economics, politics, 
‘industry, literature, and education are 
deeply affected by it. It has profoundly 
informed our notion of art. This is the 
explanation of the equivocal use of the 
word “art” which we began by noticing. 
The limited concept of art as a road to 
merely entertaining illusion is a pagan 
concept. 

- Christianity is an acceptance of the 
real. The Christian accepts gladly the 
joys which come to him from the proper 
use of a good creation, the handwork of 
a good God. He strives to accept equally 
‘gladly the sorrows which are sent him. 
“He accepts the Cross. In either case he 
“makes no attempt to escape from the 
world of reality into that of phantasy 
and illusion. To the Christian, art is not 
the making of the unreal seem real, but 
_the making of what is already real even 
more real than it already is. It is the 
‘intensification of real experience, the 
making of those things which should be 
made even more themselves than they 
_ would be if made without art. The chair, 
the image, the act of worship, all things 
regarded as of value in themselves, are 
ennobled by receiving to the fullest 
extent possible the stamp of the human 
mind from which they issue. They are 
dignified by the colors, the linear pro- 
portions, the rhythms, the formal sounds 
and gestures, which make them most 
_ worthy works of man, of man, the image 
and likeness of God. It is for this reason 
that man’s greatest artistic performances 
“have so often been achieved in the 
_ service of God. 

But if anti-Christ is able to seduce 

men into secularist and individualist 
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ways of thinking about art, and men 
make things with pride, greed, and lust 
as their motives, it is obvious that things 
will no longer be made well. You cannot 
serve God and Mammon. The practice 
of the virtue of art results in a world full 
of useful and beautiful things. The prac- 
tice of the seven deadly sins results 
ultimately in a world full of useless and 
ugly ones. To the extent that we accept 
false ends in art, our world becomes 
artistically poorer and poorer. Making 
things for profit or for pride, we do not 
make what we really need — the shoes 
that really fit us, the poems that really 
inspire us, the recreations that really rec- 
reate us. Our spirits revolt against the 
poverty, the squalor, and hideousness of 
the artificial world we have made. We 
feel powerless as individuals to correct 
it. We know that we cannot permanently 
endure it. We determine, therefore, 
whenever possible, to escape it. In our 
pain we seize upon a drug to which 
alone, as if in gratitude, we give the 
name “art.” 


DRUuGS are good if used wisely. But 
they are not used wisely when they make 
us shut our eyes to the causes of our 
malady. Illness can only be cured by an 
eradication of its causes, which means a 
fearless acceptance of reality, however 
ugly. Temporary refuge in drug-art may 
be forgivable, but only as a concession 
to human weakness, while a serious at- 
tack upon the problem itself is being pre- 
pared. In a world in which such a vast 
number of workers “‘have been reduced 
to a sub-human condition of intellectual 
irresponsibility’? escape-art is a necessity 
as long as the inhuman conditions which 
cause it remain an actuality. And to 
change these conditions means, in the 
industrialist countries, a social readjust- 
ment more radical and revolutionary 
than anything Marx ever dreamed of. 
Compared to such a social upheaval, the 
proposals of the Marxists are not revolu- 
tionary at all. For it is easy to follow a 
false doctrine that is a logical develop- 
ment from a previous false doctrine. 
But it is not easy to oppose at the same 
moment both the individualism of the 
Victorian capitalistic system and the 
secularism of the communistic system. 
The Marxists merely say: ‘“‘As long as 
you act like materialists and really be- 
lieve in materialism, why not be honest 
and consistent about it?” Communism 
is nothing but a logical development 
from the Victorian capitalist industrial- 
ism that gave it birth. The Marxist is 
merely asking us to be less hypocritical, 


and to stop pretending to believe what 
we obviously do not believe. He asks us 
to show some congruity between the 
implications of our deeds and the ex- 
plications of our words. He would make 
congruent Christian theory and pagan 
practice by the abandonment of the 
shreds of Christian theory. He is floating 
with the tide. 

But the task that confronts the revolu- 
tionary Catholic is colossal. He must 
swim against the tide. He too would 
drop hypocrisy, and would remove the 
contradiction between Christian theory 
and pagan practice, but he would do it 
by abandoning the pagan practice. If 
we call ourselves Catholics, why not act 
like Catholics? That is a revolutionary 
proposal that will tax the most stalwart. 

What has all this to do with the word 
“art”? The point is this. We are in a 
vicious circle — wrong idea of art, bad 
work, ugliness, retreat from ugliness into 
drug-art, which perpetuates wrong ideas 
of art and more ugliness. The circle must 
be broken somewhere. The people who 
have the philosophy capable of explain- 
ing the situation are the Catholics. The 
situation must be understood before it 
can be corrected. We must begin by the 
clarification of our thought as Catholics, 
and we can begin nowhere better than 
with the word “art” itself. 

If we can do nothing else, we can ask 
ourselves what we mean when we use the 
word, and determine always to use it as 
Christians in the full Christian meaning. 
We can understand the distinction be- 
tween the pagan and Christian mean- 
ings. And we can learn to marvel when 
we hear critics of art, who accept the 
Catholic Faith, also accepting the whole 
pagan theory of art unquestioningly and 
arguing from it to conclusions presumed 
to be acceptable to Catholic audiences. 


THE ESCAPIST 


(This and Other Decoration on Page 8 by 
Jean Charlot) 
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Into the Woods for Mousetraps 


Orin E. SKINNER 


LTHOUGH the paths to the doors 

of better mousetrap makers are 

still fairly well beaten, one occasionally 

wonders if the world at large is quite as 

eager to seek them out as it was in 

Emerson’s time, or even in Elbert 
Hubbard’s day. 

The woods are so full of things “just 
as good” that even the earnest seeker 
may find difficulty in keeping to the 
path. Substitutes flourish on every hand. 
Why go further for Mr Better’s mouse- 
trap, when we can get a contraption 
right here that looks almost like one, for 
half the price? 

Even those who deal in deception are 
often duped by their own sham, like 
the small boy who told of seeing a five- 
legged horse singing in Italian, and then 
rushed off to find out if it might not be 
really true. 

It may be a far cry from mousetraps 
to the noble concepts of master crafts- 
manship which have been handed down 
to us through countless generations, but 
the basic principles of honest and useful 
construction are the same. Are we not 
too often willing to compromise on 
materials and craftsmanship, to accept 
chromium plate when silver is indicated, 
and machine tooling when the touch of 
the trained hand would have added that 
sensitive individuality which distin- 
guishes all true handicrafts? 

The short cuts and by-paths beckon us 
toward alluring, shady ways which be- 
come devious and dark as we penetrate 
them, and if we are not careful we are 
soon lost in a thicket of purposeless be- 
wilderment. Our sense of proportion 
and values — faculties so essential to 
creative design — seem to thrive and 
develop only when they are exercised in 
relation to integrity of material and 
honesty of workmanship. Substitutes 
tend to dull our perception in design, to 
obscure our objectives. We not only ac- 
cept the inferior, but we lose our respect 
for the sincere and honest. Perhaps imi- 
tations and make-believes are nowhere 
to be found in greater abundance than 
in the little known and much misunder- 
stood craft of stained glass. Not only 


are there the obvious commercial sub- 
stitutes advertised and sold under trade 
names suggesting glass but consisting of 
thin, semi-transparent substances printed 
in pattern and color, but there are am- 
bitious and misguided projects in the 
schools, taking in vain the name of 
stained glass. 

There seem to be periodic epidemics 
of these originating all the way from 
kindergarten to college. I have many 
clippings describing these substitutes for 
stained glass. Here is one — a window 
in a public school decorated by the art 
students for Christmas week ‘‘painted 
on paper and placed over the windows 
like the stained glass panels of a mediae- 
val chapel.” Another ‘“‘stained glass 
window” was made by “painting heavy 
wrapping paper with oil-mixed paints 
and placing strong lights behind it, giv- 
ing an effect very much like the trans- 
lucent colored glass now made in Amer- 
ica by a recently discovered process.” 
A poor imitation of an inferior substi- 
tute! To the sincere craftsman it is in- 
credible to what lengths these shams can 
go. They must be seen really to be ap- 
preciated, and yet they are acclaimed as 
being almost as good as the real thing! 
What can be their maker’s conception 
of stained glass? 

“Rose window graces hall to add holy 
glow to Christmas plays. Has stood more 
than year over two Yule plays. Con- 
structed of wrapping paper covered 
with several coats of heavy black paint, 
giving it the appearance of the leaded 
framework which stained glass windows 
have. The stained glass effects were then 
produced with a backing of plain white 
tissue paper tinted with water colors. 
Only five days later it was set on the 
stage and an extension light hung behind 
its 

“The Reverend ae 
teacher at the school, was so impressed 
with it that he asked permission to use 
it as a model for one he wishes to use in a 
pageant.” 

The Christmas Carol was presented be- 
fore a background of students’ work in 

“stained glass” displaying a painful lack 


of essential leadlines; while the pupils: 
of another school dramatized the historyy 
of glass-making with a stage settings 
simulating a window with leading; 
equally painful in its presence. Students: 
in an interior decorating class at a boys’ 
vocational school “have been paintingg 
transoms over some of the room en-- 
trances so that they represent stained! 
glass. Unless it is inspected closely, am 
observer takes it for granted that thee 
window is made of stained glass.” | 

“Walking up the approach to thes 
school building on Tuesday, a school] 
visitor was amazed to note a stained! 
glass window never seen before. A little: 
questioning and a visit to the seventhi 
grade room, disclosed that this window; 
was the work of the pupils of this grade, , 
under the supervision of their clever: 
teacher, Miss a penaiotenen 

“The large scene on the outer window / 
represents the classical figure of the: f 
Madonna and Child, done in water: 
paints, with sections radiating from the} 
central figure in reds and blues and| 
other bright colors, exactly like the work : 
of masters of stained glass. 

“The glass panel of the room door’ 
was likewise of this ‘stained glass,’ and . 
also was a scene from the Nativity.” i 

Here is another: ‘“‘Next Tuesday will . 
be the first time the community will be: 
able to see the six by twelve stained glass | i 
cathedral window which will be lighted | 
every evening during the Yuletide. This 
window prepared by the art depart- 
ment, portrays the Nativity in the well | 
known fourteenth century setting. Strong | 
lights in the background make it possiblg 
for passers-by to see it from the road.” 

A popular magazine displays an arti- 
cle describing how “brilliant eat 


glass’ windows” can be “‘made with onh 
a pen knife,” that rival genuine stained — 
glass. “It may even surpass windows 
made of separate pieces of colored glass 
in the ordinary way, in spite of their 
costly materials and the vaataliail 
craftsmanship and long experience me 
quired in their construction.” 

There is a school of “simulated” stain 
glass for Churches. “By means of manila 
paper, oils, and paints . . . plain gla 
windows will . . . be converted int 
decorative windows having the beau 
of true mosaic pattern pot metal glass. 

. Large areas should be broken up 
interestingly as they would be in a real — 
stained-glass window. . . . Wide opaque 
enamel lines on the paper may be used > 
to suggest structural metal framing. The - 
imitation was most effective. Repeatedly 
visitors sitting in the back pews have > 
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been surprised when informed later that 
the ‘windows’ are not of real stained 
glass.’ Let us hope that the service and 
sermons were more genuine than the 
windows! 
_ And so it goes. We deal in imitations 
of ancient crafts. By all means make 
decorations; and make them as colorful 
and brilliant as you can. Use, if you will 
the abundance of new materials that 
science has given us. Shape them in 
forms to express the nature of the mate- 
ial. Study them in design and color as 
areal as you can. 

Study stained glass in its relation to 


IS a prayer doomed to be un- 
L answered. Nevertheless it is uttered 
ith hope and with faith — at least in 
1€ power of the printed word. My prayer 
s that I might have a prie-dieu instead 
of a pew. It is an old Catholic custom! 
_ Pews are a Protestant device pri- 
marily adapted for “‘sitting under” a 
preacher. The prie-dieu, built for kneel- 
ing, is individual and separate so that 
from it one may worship God without 
annoying distractions from pew-sharers. 
It leaves room for more and better 
breathing. Freedom of worship we have 
in America; freedom for worship we 
have not in our modern churches. 
A prie-dieu is moveable. A discreet 
little push forward or backward enables 
ts occupant to avoid too close proximity 
f disagreeable neighbors — the cough- 
ers, the sneezers and those who speak to 
God in sibilant whispers. Indeed, a prie- 
dieu may be picked up and carried to 
another spot— out of a pneumonia- 
earing draught, for instance. 
- The ideal prie-dieu is the type used 
mn so many of the provincial French 
churches; at the sermon the kneeling- 
bench is reversed with one deft turn of 
the wrist and the whole becomes a very 
serviceable little chair. In France and 
Italy, too, it is an ancient privilege to 
be free to move in the church as you 
would in the home of a friend — freely 
and without exciting astounded curios- 
ity. Puritan tradition has laid a heavy 
hand upon us here in the United States. 
After you are once seated in the church, 
to change your place creates a furore of 
interest. To leave the pew and wander 
up and down the aisle looking for a 
better place would brand you as a 
i 


pure design and color. But don’t destroy 
the effective sincerity of your designs or 
degrade a noble craft by calling your 
colored paper decorations, stained glass. 

The path of the honest craftsman is 
not always strewn with roses. That 
great wood-carver, Kirchmeyer, used 
to shout ‘““They say ‘what a wonderful 
time you have! Don’t you have fun!’ 
I say, ‘No, I don’t have fun! I work long 
and I work hard, and it is no fun! It is 
hard work!’ ”’ But all the time, in his 
own heart he knew he was having fun — 
the only real fun that finds its source in 
the satisfaction of honest work well done. 


Prayer for a Prie-Dieu 


YVONNE YVES 


queer crank indeed! It just isn’t done! 

True, here in America, we attend 
mass in gratifyingly large numbers. Our 
churches are crowded. They tell me that 
in France and Italy the attendance is 
poor; and the men seldom — if ever 
—go to mass. As one who traveled 
through those countries for almost 
three years, I take pleasure in contra- 
dicting that libel. Of course they go to 
mass! In cities and villages I have been 
in many a crowded church on many and 
many a Sunday, especially in France. 
Since the War the number of men at- 
tending any function is proportionately 
fewer, although a new generation is fast 
growing up to replace them — and they 
also attend mass on Sundays! The large 
crowds are orderly and attentive; yet 
they are in prie-dieu formation — not in 
pews. While it is true that in the well- 
attended churches each prie-dieu must 
be in orderly rank beside its neighbor, 
even then there is a little space between 
you and the stranger in the next seat 
which keeps you from proximity which, 
in less decorous surroundings would be 
regarded as very clubby indeed. 

If I had the courage of that admirably 
strong character, the End-Seat Hog, 
I should not suffer from this pew-phobia. 
Like the Gilbert-and-Sullivan charac- 
ter, “I’m a villain of the deepest dye, Or 
rather I should like to be!” I envy the 
End-Seat Hog and believe that tradi- 
tion condemns him unjustly. Of course 
the title “hog”? was first bestowed by 
some disgruntled soul who planned to 
take the end seat himself. Being unable 
to dispossess the rightful occupant — 
that is the man who got there first — he took 
it out, as the weak and spiteful are apt 


to do, in calling names. The standard 
rule, first come best served, holds 
rigidly in the movie houses. The usher 
does not prod the occupant of the end- 
seat in the shoulder with the stern com- 
mand, “Push over there!”? The tenant 
of the coveted chair may retain it as 
long as he likes without criticism. 

At Sunday mass, the early arrival 
must “‘push in” to leave the outside seats 
for the late-comers to occupy. I am sure 
I am not unique in being able to pray 
best when I have elbow-room and fresh 
air. Even the religious orders which 
practice self-abnegation in the highest 
degree have separate stalls for each 
individual. If one is jammed into the 
extreme end of the pew (which often 
connects with another pew) there is 
little comfort — small chance of either 
air or elbow-room. It offers a slight 
drawback to coming early for mass. 

I speak from experience. I attend 
mass on Sunday at a large and popular 
church, my parish church. It is edifying 
to notice the large attendance at all the 
masses; even though some just continue 
their interrupted slumbers; still their 
physical presence is a sign of their faith 
and good intentions at least. It is more 
convenient for me to attend one of the 
later and more crowded masses because 
of the habit in the neighborhood where 
I live of strictly observing the great 
American ritual, celebrating Saturday 
night. While I do not partake of the 
conviviality, the shouts and the whoops 
and the car-door-slammings make sleep 
impossible until very late. However, I 
have tried all mass hours, except six 
o’clock, and the crowds are almost as 
bad — or should I say good, in this 
case? It is almost impossible to hear 
mass on Sunday without the distractions 
of over-crowding and interruption. 

In our church there is just a “dim, re- 
ligious light.” I go early to mass so I 
may find a spot where it is bright enough 
to read my missal and from which I 
may see the altar well enough to follow 
the celebrant. I resolve each Sunday to 
be an End-Seat Hog. I have still another 
reason; because it is so much easier to 
approach the altar at the correct time to 
receive Holy Communion. Besides, I 
have the less worthy reasons stated ear- 
lier for room, air and general comfort. 

In Heaven, it is true, the great ma- 
jority will be those who have labored by 
the sweat of their brows; however, in 
Heaven they will be bathed in heavenly 
dews and clothed in shining garments in 
which they have not cooked the break- 
fast bacon; nor will anyone have in- 
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dulged too freely in garlic or beer nor 
anointed themselves with rancid per- 
fume. Above all, our bodies being apoth- 
eosized, will not have the common cold. 

Late-comers do not often receive Holy 
Communion at the Sunday mass. There- 
fore as somebody has to climb over 
somebody, why shouldn’t the tardy ones 
be the climbers and get it over with, 
once and for all? The prospective com- 
municant crammed into the end of the 
pew has to rouse apathetic neighbors to 
make a passage to the aisle. Often shins 
are kicked (accidentally, I hope) and 
frocks trodden on with consequent em- 
barrassment. Then there is the distract- 
ing moment after the return from the 
altar when the communicant must pause 
while the end-seat occupier looks him 
over to identify him as the one who is 
entitled to enter. Frequently one’s pew 
sharers are so absorbed in what they 
choose to regard as a fashion-parade 
that it takes time and persistence to get 
out of the pew or back in one’s place 
after communion. Most churches allow 
a man to occupy the desirable place no 
matter what time he comes; women al- 
ways have to “push over.” It seems an 
unnecessary precaution retained from 
the days of chivalry and rather more 
like the earliest Americans, for the In- 
dian man always had to have the best of 
everything. 

I do not contend that a prie-dieu is a 
panacea and that if we were to change 
to that form of seating that we would 
not have rosary-rattlers and similar 
pests still with us. But I do believe that 
a prie-dieu is a great improvement on a 
pew. If we had them, one could come 
early for mass, yet be reasonably certain 
of being able to find and (keep) a place 
where there was light enough to read 
even the fine print of the missal and 
enough room to turn to the proper in the 
back; one could reach the altar-railing 
without the feeling of having been 
through a foot-ball scrimmage and re- 
turn without curious — not to say criti- 
cal — inspection; one could count on 
partaking undistractedly of the spirit of 
the mass instead of merely fulfilling an 
obligation. It would be an improvement, 
I believe, if ushers — and co-worship- 
pers — would regard the early-comer as 
an early bird and let him catch (and 
keep) the worm of comfort. As much as 
one can find in a pew, of course. 

After this outburst, perhaps the Scrip- 
tural injunction applies to me too truly; 
“Go thou with shame and take the 
lowest place!” I shouldn’t mind how 
low it was, provided it was a prie-dieu! 


Early Church Music in the United States 


The Reverend Pumtie T. WELLER 


AKING an exception for the last 
quarter of a century, it had 
been universally customary to regard 
the United States, so far as anything 
savoring of Catholicism was concerned, 
as a missionary country. To expect 
great things of the Church in this coun- 
try scarcely entered into the minds of 
other countries, particularly those which 
were Catholic. To expect anything pro- 
found of us in the realm of music — 
sacred or profane — was a thought that 
never occurred to European musicians. 
Yet one wonders if, prior to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, conditions 
of Catholic church music in the United 
States were much worse than in certain 
other sections of the world — South 
America, or Canada, or Mexico, or Asia, 
or even parts of Europe. If abuses were 
more widespread, it is doubtful if they 
ever went to the extremes of which some 
churches in Italy were guilty. To give 
a concrete case, the writer can find no 
record of drums, whistles, horns, and 
the like being used at any time in this 
country, although we know that Pius 
x had to forbid such practises in several 
Italian churches. 

Leaving out of consideration the other 
continents, and considering Europe as 
a unit, it is merely in accordance with 
truth to acknowledge that church 
music in the United States was of 
a lower standard than that in Euro- 
pean churches. Nevertheless, it is a 
mistake to surmise that we Americans, 
before the promulgation of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius x on Church Music, 
knew nothing of true liturgical music, 
or that we cared less about it. In perus- 
ing the old Catholic periodicals and 
newspapers published in this country 
in the nineteenth century, notably the 
Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, the 
Baltimore Catholic Mirror, and the Catho- 
lic Telegraph of Cincinnati, we can find 
many references to this very matter. 
For instance, the Catholic Herald of 
Philadelphia, in the issue of December 
10, 1846, speaks of abuses in church 
music existing in England and Bel- 
gium, and complacently concludes that 
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we are free from the more serious of the: 
abuses existing in those countries. 


} 
IN SPITE of what we can gather frotte 
these periodicals, we have certain| 
knowledge that ecclesiastical authori- - 
ties had different ideas on the subject o 
the propriety of church music in th 
United States. The Second Council o 
Baltimore, in the year 1866, had fore- 
seen the need of reform; consequently, | 
in the following words the Council sug- | 
gested a measure for restoring plane- | 
chant: ‘‘We consider it very desirable | 
that the elements of Gregorian Chant | 
be taught and exercised in the parochial 
schools.” 1 We say “restore,”’ for as we 
shall see below, planechant was not ae 
to our hallowed soil. 

With the coming of Catholicism | 
America came also Catholic churc 
music. It is a very significant fact that 
the first record we have of music ren- 
dered at divine service happens to be a 
specimen of planesong. Strictly liturgi- 
cal music did not have its inception in 
the Eastern colonies, as we would be : 
inclined to believe. This distinction be- 
longs to our Southwestern states, notably 
California. Many church-musicians all 
others interested in the liturgical reform 
might be astonished to learn that plane- 
song was sung in the United States as 


selections of chant were rendered at 
mass by the native Americans them- 
selves, the Indians. The Spanish Fran- 
ciscans who labored for the conversion 
of souls in the famous old Californian’ 


neophytes the beautiful musical heritage 
which they themselves had imbibed in 
their monasteries in Spain. The Indians, 
whose musical ear and taste had not 
been vitiated by the profanities which — 
through the vicissitudes of time had been 
introduced into the field of sacred song 
were highly appreciative of the chant 
inheritance. Uncivilized though they 
were, they were very adept at learning 

1 II Baltimore (338). a 
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the melodies used at divine services, and 
from the beginning of the Missions, the 
devout tones of chant reverberated 
within the Mission walls. It is true that 
the ecclesiastical chant rendered by 
the Indians must have been quite differ- 
ent from the interpretation which we 
give it to-day. The chant used by them, 
moreover, was not strictly Gregorian. 
Coming from Spain, it naturally gave 
evidence of Mozarabic influence. This 
is not to be interpreted as an insinuation 
that Mozarabic chant is inferior to 
Gregorian or Ambrosian. Indeed, speci- 
mens of Mozarabic chant that I have 
heard are very beautiful, and the Span- 
‘ish Franciscan Mission nes were well 
versed in this school of planesong. Ac- 
cording to the word of those who have 
given us the history of the Indian Mis- 
‘sions, the singing of the natives was 
‘truly aesthetic, and we do not doubt in 
the least that it was devotional and in- 
‘spiring. Any who have had an oppor- 
tunity to attend religious services at the 
scattered Indian reservations of the 
‘present day can appreciate what tradi- 
tion has left us of the Southwestern 
Missions of several centuries ago. Re- 
_gardless of how the Indians sang plane- 
chant, at least we have proof that they 
did sing it. Old chant-books used by 
them abound in the various museums 
of California. The library of Saint 
Patrick’s Seminary ? is in possession of 
a fine copy of the Indians’ chant-book. 
It was printed in Venice four hundred 
years ago, brought to Mexico by the 
padres, and eventually to California. 
This particular copy was evidently 
printed from good manuscripts, for in 
- many places the melodies bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Vatican 
- Edition. 


THE Indians, however, did not con- 
"fine themselves to monody. Harmonized 
music was used also, and some of the 
_ original manuscripts are still preserved. 
In these interesting, carefully written 
copies, the various voice parts are writ- 
ten in different colored ink, obviously 
to guide the neophyte in following his 
_ part and to prevent him from wandering 
into the other voices. From old hymnals 
we discover that the psalms and litanies 
_were sometimes sung in falsi-bordont. The 
common of the mass was occasionally 
sung to modern music. One of these old 
masses, of Spanish origin, was revived 
at the celebration of the Third Order of 
Saint Francis, held at San Francisco in 
_ August, 1931. It was rendered by the 
2 Menlo Park, California. 


Franciscan choir of Santa Barbara 
Mission. 

Unfortunately the famous old Indian 
Missions were gradually abandoned, 
and with their passing is linked the death 
of a movement in church music which 
started according to the best musical 
traditions ever brought to this pioneer 
country from European soil. In later 
years, when the Franciscans were estab- 
lished in their parishes of the west, the 
planechant of the Spanish padres and 
their subjects was revived, and chant 
continued to be used in their churches 
up to the present. At the time that the 
Motu Proprio issued from the Vatican 
in 1903, these parishes were among the 
exceptional places where planechant 
could be heard in the United States. 
As far as music is concerned in other 
churches on the Pacific Coast, it was 
almost entirely of the modern operatic 
and non-liturgical style. 

Before going further, it will be well to 
ascertain what effect European coun- 
tries other than Spain had on the ritual 
music of the Church in this country. 
Apart from the early beginnings of the 
padres, the Germans deserve the great- 
est credit for their good influence upon 
us. A study of the history of Catholic 
church music in the United States 
proves that in German communities, 
both before and after the Motu Proprio, 
high standards prevail. The cause may 
be found in the fact that Germany, 
during the nineteenth century, was the 
first country to take active and syste- 
matic measures to bring about much- 
needed reform. This interest, acquired 
in their fatherland, naturally asserted 
itself among the early German settlers. 
Reform of church music in Germany 
received its impetus from a society 
known as the ‘“‘Caecilienverein.” Since 
the efforts of the Caecilienverien were so 
largely influential in much of the good 
accomplished by us, the organization 
deserves some mention here. The society 
was formed in Germany about thirty 
years before the promulgation of the 
Motu Proprio, with the object of counter- 
acting the liturgical abuses existing in 
the compositions of the Viennese mas- 
ters. The Viennese School of musicians 
who flourished during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries — Haydn, 
Mozart, Weber, Hummel, and Webbe 
—had written masses which unfor- 
tunately were unsuitable for the purpose 
they were to serve. These composers had 
meagre liturgical knowledge, nor were 
they interested in composing anything 
moderated by the decorum inherent in 
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ecclesiastical music. And if they were 
aware of any improprieties in their 
works, none of them worried about 
how many breaches of liturgical law he 
might be making. It is well known that 
Haydn and his compatriots wrote their 
masses for members of the nobility, in 
whose palaces these compositions were 
rendered. And the nobility of that age 
were not concerned about .rules and 
regulations for ecclesiastical music. The 
Viennese musicians were followed in 
other countries by Gounod and Kalli- 
woda whose works, though somewhat 
more proper, still resembled the Vien- 
nese school. It was for the purpose of 
remedying this state of affairs that the 
Caecilienverein had its inception. Great 
enthusiasm was shown at the meetings, 
which were held in all parts of Ger- 
many. As a result of this sudden en- 
thusiasm, the market was flooded with 
masses and settings for the other liturgi- 
cal services. Composers of the Caecilian 
School are frequently and bitterly criti- 
cized as mediocre musicians. Anent this 
Terry writes: ‘Whatever might be said 
about the unliturgical type of Mass of 
Haydn and Mozart, at any rate it was 
music: the Caecilian compositions were 
not.” It is not the writer’s intention to 
discountenance the opinions of such 
able critics as Terry, but it is well to 
remember that the Caecilian composers 
made the first stride towards reform. 
Their purposes were of the best, and 
many of their works (in spite of the 
critics) are undeniably good. It is also 
of momentous importance to remember 
that the Caecilienverein laid the founda- 
tions for the improvements of recent 
times, in Europe as well as in America. 
Moreover, it prepared the way for the 
great program inaugurated by Pius x. 
The enthusiasm of this society spread 
to other parts of Europe, particularly to 
England. At the time America was not 
greatly affected by this movement, nor, 
for that matter, by any other move- 
ments of ecclesiastical significance. But 
later the efforts of the ‘‘Caecilians” 
made their influence felt in America. 
With few noteworthy exceptions, the 
first progress of liturgical music in this 
country was due to the labors of men of 
German extraction who had been reared 
in the principles of Caecilian music. 


IN COLONIAL days and earlier, the 

French settlers had been exacting in 

their religious services, and religious 

music was of a good quality in the 

French churches and missions. A cen- 
3R. Terry: A Forgotten Psalter, p. 109. 
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tury later, however, French church 
musicians did not exercise noteworthy 
influence, because immigrants from 
France were proportionately small com- 
pared to the number from Germany 
and Ireland. Nevertheless, even about 
fifty years ago, French Canadians com- 
ing into the States brought with them 
a fair knowledge of planechant, for 
Canada was more practised in this 
field. As for Irish and Italian influence, 
let it suffice that it was not conducive 
to the cause of good liturgical music. 
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SINCE church music was such a fluc- 
tuating thing in our vast land, it would 
be difficult to follow a chronological 
order in an exposition of its advance- 
ment, or, if you will, its decadence. 
Instead, it might be better to ascertain 
just what the conditions of church music 
were in various localities. Obviously, it 
will be impossible to cover thoroughly 
every section of the country; wherefore 
only representative parts will be selected 
for consideration. It will be well to keep 
in mind that whatever is said in praise 
or criticism of the standards of church 
music in the various places is not uni- 
versally true of the entire locality. Note- 
worthy exceptions can be found to the 
general rule. Of course, in a survey of 
this kind important phases of work will 
be overlooked, because it is difficult to 
obtain reliable data on all such work. 
First, let us consider our largest met- 
ropolitan city, New York. Certainly it 
was the most Catholic city for a long 
time before the promulgation of the 
Motu Proprio; it was a musical centre 
likewise; and it is in a city of this type 
that we would expect to find a high 
standard of church music. However the 
great majority of New York’s churches 


were offenders. Because of the many 
opera stars at the disposal of New York’s 
choirmasters, sensational solo singing 
was in vogue. Musical programs for 
liturgical functions could scarcely be 
distinguished from those rendered in 
concert halls. Evidently few besides the 
clergy had ever heard of such a phe- 
nomenon as the proper of the mass, and 
as for the vesper service — the liturgy 
was mutilated and abbreviated beyond 
recognition. In New York, among its 
hundreds of churches and oratories, 
there was one notable exception. It was 
the Jesuit Church of Saint Francis 
Xavier. Under the tutelage of the Rev- 
erend John B. Young, S.J., a boys’ 
choir was flourishing here as early as 
the year 1885. With this exception, the 
example given below is typical of the 
programs of music advertised in the 
metropolitan newspapers: 

At the Church of ...., West .... Street, 
New York, on Sunday, April 21 (1903), vespers 
will be celebrated at eight o’clock. . . . The 
musical programme will be as follows: Prelude, 
organ and orchestra, “‘Pilgrim’s March,’ 
d’Achambaud; “Dixit Dominus,” quartette, 
Barnby; “‘Laudate Pueri,” Gregorian; ‘“‘“Mag- 
nificat,” quartette, D. Giorza; ‘‘Meditation,”’ 
violin and organ, Hauser; “‘Unfold ye Portals” 
(chorus by the St. .... Academy), Gounod; 
“Tantum Ergo,” chorus, Rossi; Postlude, ‘“‘Fes- 
tival March,” Mendelssohn. The soloists are: 
soprano, Mrs. K ....; tenor, Signor O. 
M ....; alto, Miss M ....; basso, M. J. 
Jean ..... The orchestra from the St. .... 
Academy, under the direction of Prof. ..... 
will supplement the organ, at which Mme .... 
will preside. The Rev. .... will preach. A pro- 
cession in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes will 
be held.4 

In the diocese of Chicago, and in 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, the dioceses of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, owing 
to the efforts of Sir John Singenberger 
of Milwaukee, great headway had been 
made toward at least an amicable re- 
ception of the Motu Proprio. The begin- 
nings of liturgical music in these states 
of the middle west were largely a re- 
sult of the publication of the first Catho- 
lic periodical devoted to Catholicchurch 
and school music. This was the Caecilia. 
It was founded in the year 1874 by 
Sir John Singenberger. The publication 
appeared monthly, and it contained, 
besides helpful reading matter on litur- 
gical music, a musical supplement for 
choir and organ. The magazine was of 
a high calibre from its very inception, 
and it was instrumental in correcting 
abuses existent in the middle west; also 
in giving the necessary impetus for re- 
form and enthusiasm for greater accom- 
plishments. The launching of this pub- 

* Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XXX, p. 386. 
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lication is important particularly since 
it marks the first step toward the prog- 
ress which is still under way at the 
present time. Gradually the movement . 
spread to the dioceses of Covington, 
New Orleans, Charleston and several 
others in the south; then to the dioceses 
of San Francisco, Portland in Oregon, 
and to scattered parts of the Pacific 
coast. The eastern states, with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania, remained practically 
impregnable to the reforms of the 
“‘Caecilians’”’ of the middle west. 

To say that reform was inaugurated 
by Singenberger does not imply that 
his efforts and those of his colleagues 
resulted in ideal church music for the 
provinces which came under their 
influence. Far from it! The roots of musi- 
cal and liturgical disorder had taken 
too firm a hold to be dislodged with 
ease. Scarcely anything was done about 
the restoration of planechant, for who, 
except monks and a few other chosen - 
souls, were interested in planechant 
during the nineteenth century? Even 
Europe had neglected to send us en- 
thusiasts of Gregorian song. As to 
polyphony, Americans had scarcely 
ever heard of it, and if they had, they 
were not aware of its meaning. How- 
ever, these men were successful in elimi- 
nating the most fundamental abuses. 
They cast out the operatic masses of — 
the Viennese school and the more recent i 
unliturgical, florid masses of ae 
Concone, Farmer, Giorga, Gounod, 
La Hache, Lambilotte, Lejeal, Loesch, 
Millard, Marzo, Poniatowski, Silas, 
G. A. Rossini, etc., etc. For these they 
substituted the less offensive Caecilian 
masses and the masses of the better 
Italian composers. In addition to this, 
they interested organists in a repertoire 
of organ music more suitable for religious 
services; they succeeded in keeping out _ 
of the church all musical instruments _ 
except the organ; they insisted on sing- _ 
ing the Requiem at funeral masses, 
instead of Protestant burial hymns; they 
trained the school children to sing the 
common of the mass; they improved the 
standard of Catholic hymnology; they — 
reduced the quantity of solos; they 
made some attempts at introducing boy- 
choirs; and they arranged the vesper 
service to settings more proper than 
those hitherto in use. One who has 
undertaken a reform of church music in 
a place where conditions were most 
adverse, will appreciate improvements 
in such fundamental things. 

(To be Concluded.) 
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Saint Ann’s Church, Hamilton, Ohio 


CARL ZIMMERMAN 


ae are two chapters in the 
story of every new church. The first 
chapter relates to the events in the lives 
of the priest and his parishioners. It tells 
of their character, their interest and 
their development; explains their dreams, 


artists, make continual use of certain 
words in order to explain their reasons 
for what they do or attempt to do. And 
in presenting Saint Ann Church it is our 
desire to present it through the eyes and 
minds of the architect and his crafts- 


of light. It is a place where light is 
changed into inspiration and solace. 
And a wall is not just a support, a pro- 
tection. It too can become a friend in 
whose character we find confidence and 
trust. 

Saint Ann has these qualities. It is not 
a building to be catalogued. It is a fresh 
vital expression. Located on a corner, it 
rises in simple rightness above a flat, 
level residential district. The site dic- 
tated the placing of the dominant mo- 
tive at the entrance. This tower, un- 
usual in that it is oblong in plan, serves 
as a narthex on the first floor, a gallery 
over and a belfry above; and owing to 
its extreme simplicity of design imparts 


a fresh vitality and a strong contempo- 
rary flavor to the entire church. The 
tower is surmounted by a simple chaste, 
lead covered roof and fléche. 

The building is composed of a nave, 
a choir, a sanctuary, two transepts and 
aisles. The aisles, strongly vertical in 
expression are composed of seven arched 
niches; the partitions being pierced in 
order to form the aisle passageway. 


_ relates their sacrifices. 
Upon this material is built the second 
chapter which concerns itself with the 
efforts of those who bring into actual 
_ realization the intent of the first chap- 
ter. It is the story of those who build 
with their minds, their eyes and their 
hands — the architect, the stone mason, 
the carpenter, the sculptor, the painter, 
and the glass man. 
And while, because of limitation of 
space, this article is to be the second 
chapter in the story of Saint Ann 
_ Church, we wish to pause briefly upon 
_ its beginnings. It represents the life long 
dream of the Reverend Albert J. Van 
' den Bosch. Because of illness he felt that 
he might not live to see the building 
- completed. He pushed ahead cheerfully 
and fondly. He saw it under roof and 
_ died in June, 1937, happy and pleased 
_ with the excellence of the work. The 
_ Reverend Henry J. Lehman, the pres- 
_ ent pastor, a life long friend of Reverend 
~ Van den Bosch, completed the job, re- 
 ferring to it always as Father Van’s 
~ church. 
_ Buildings, like people, gain impor- 
“tance from the ideas housed within 
_ them. And because of this truth man 
finds his greatest incentive in the 
_changeless permanence of God. A new 
church is always an event of spiritual 
and artistic excitement not to be found 
_ in any other new building. A church is a 
lighthouse. It must not, in fact cannot 
hide itself. It is not a place to be dis- 
covered by chance, a place known to a 
_ few. It must beckon. In attitude it must 
say “I am here.” This must be why 
churches naturally go into the air — 
not just as a matter of grandeur. It is a 


men. 

Beauty is the final measure of the 
completeness of any object. In the past 
few years the word “function”? has been 
very popular among craftsmen and 
critics. And rightly so because function 
is the reason why anything is made, in- 
volving the idea, its necessity and its 
importance. But function in itself is not 
beauty. With it must go craftsmanship, 
or if one likes, the way in which a thing 
is done in detail. But function and 
craftsmanship must be united with the 
life-giving elements of line, proportion, 
texture. That is art. And function and 
craftsmanship united by art gives us the 
degree of beauty. 

These are the real tools used in build- 
ing. The modern machine and the an- 
cient stone hammer each in its own way 
try to do the same thing. The one un- 
changing thing is the desire for beauty, 
for perfection. If minds and hands know 
only the ideas and methods of the past 
we will inevitably arrive at a purely 
traditional result. If they know only the 
most recent in idea and method we will 
have a purely contemporary result. 
But a closed eye sees neither forward nor 
backward. Between the two extremes 
are rich fields of endeavor. A craftsman 
would be as foolish indeed to forget the 
history and accomplishments of the 
past as he would be if he forgot the 
ideals which have always stretched 
from the present on into the future. 

We have tried to express briefly the 
philosophy of Edward J. Schulte, the 
architect of Saint Ann, and the crafts- 
men who worked with him. Mr Schulte 
believes that function is the simple 
matter of arranging walls, doors and 
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GROUND PLAN OF SAINT ANN’S CHURCH, 
HAMILTON, OHIO. THE SMALLER SACRISTY 
BACK OF THE SANCTUARY IS FOR THE 
ALTAR BOYS. IT WILL BE NOTICED THAT 
PLACE IS PROVIDED FOR THE CHOIR IN 


necessity so that all may know. 
It is not the intention of this article to 


windows. But a door is not just an open- 
ing. It can give thought and emotion to 
the mere act of passing through. A 


ACCORDANCE WITH THE BEST LITURGICAL 
CUSTOM, BUT SPLIT ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
SANCTUARY, AS IS MORE FREQUENTLY THE 


go into the science or philosophy of the 
beautiful. However, all craftsmen, all 
; 


: 


window is not just a hole for the passage CUSTOM IN MONASTIC CHURCHES. 
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Over these niches occur the rather small 
clerestory windows. Each niche frames a 
tall, slender window. 

In any appreciation of this fine church 
one should start with the grand use of 
material. It is stone and glass and wood. 
Each material carefully and beautifully 
working with and enhancing the others. 
The exterior is a well laid limestone. 
The interior is a rusty sandstone from 
southern Indiana against which is the 
large richly carved wood reredos and 
choir screens and the simple wood 
screen and balcony. Every decorative 
intention has been carefully planned 
to emphasize this splendid use of ma- 
terial, and scale. The timber roof of 
the nave is painted in a rich repeat 
pattern of blue and white to which in 
the sanctuary ceiling is added a gold 
leaf background. The stained glass 
windows, although conforming to the 
best traditions of the craft, do in their 
limited color scheme and large scale, 
strike an unusual note. Rich blue, grey 
blue, and blue and white form the 
limited palette. In order to assure 


depth and character, heavy leads vary- 


ing from one quarter of an inch to one 
inch in thickness were used. The glass 
itself is without paint and therefore 
retains its inherent luster. 

Proportion is the keynote of Saint 
Ann. Proportion in large scale which 
finds its climax in the sanctuary. Here, 
against a flat stone wall, a great wood 
reredos, handsomely carved, some twenty 
feet in height, fits into a slight recess in 
order to emphasize the flat simplicity. 

Everywhere we find emphasis on ma- 
terial. The Stations of the Cross are 
carved stone fitting flush into the wall. 
They were carved directly in stone 
without preliminary models and it is 
this directness which gives them power 
and quality. 

The tower contains a strongly carved 
and truly original figure of Saint Ann, 
who is represented offering to the world 
the lily (symbolizing the Blessed Mother), 
out of which grows the monogram of 
Jesus. This figure is in a niche which is 
part of the ornamental lettering and 
carving which serves to relive the simple 
finely proportioned facade. 

It is a difficult matter to describe a 
fine thing. Words become futile and 
confusing when faced with actual 
beauty. No building can be right if the 
architect is wrong. No architect can be 
right if his tools, the craftsmen, are 
wrong. It is an endless circle. Saint Ann 
Church comes near being a perfect 
circle. 
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The Liturgical Directions of Saint 
Charles Borromeo 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Terminal Essay 


T SHOULD have become increas- 
ingly apparent, to anyone reading 
the preceding chapters of this series, 
that our present corpus of liturgical laws 
derives more fully from Saint Charles 
than from any other one influence. This 
fact becomes the more remarkable when 
we reflect that, before his time, there 
was no liturgical law comparable to that 
which he codified in the Acta of his va- 
rious Synods as head of the Province of 
Milan. This is not the place to review 
the multitude of local “uses” which, 
until his time, prevailed throughout 
Western Christendom, but we should 
remind ourselves that it was not until 
the time of the Council of Trent that the 
Roman Rite was sufficiently felt as the 
dominant note in Liturgy to become 
crystallized as the final form familiar 
to-day. However much Saint Charles 
may have had to do with this person- 
ally, the time was ripe for it and very 
little difficulty was experienced in im- 
posing it upon the entire Catholic body. 
But we should not forget that the “‘direc- 
tions” which explained the modus oper- 
andi of the various rites were as local as 
the “uses” themselves, and none of them 
extant can compare, in detail and thor- 
oughness, with those which our Saint 
compiled for his Province. How these 
directions spread throughout the West- 
ern World, were finally incorporated, 
often unaltered, into our present litur- 
gical law, is a matter of history. True, 
here and there, local rites perdured, 
notably that of his own archdiocese, the 
Ambrosian. It is remarkable that, al- 
though he gives far more voluminous 
references to the Roman rite than to the 
older tradition of his see, the compara- 
tively scant directions he does give have 
notably preserved the Ambrosian cere- 
monies, while such equally local rites as 
the (so-called) “use of Sarum” in Eng- 
land and the “uses” of Toledo in Spain 
and Lyons in France, lacking such pre- 
cise directions, became more and more 
approximated to the prevalent customs 
of their neighborhoods. 


Even more interesting to us of to-day 
is the measure of influence exerted by 
Saint Charles in what is known as the 
liturgical revival. I use this term, rather 
than the more ordinary one, “the litur- 


a 
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—— 


gical movement,” because I wish to — 


distinguish between the primarily spirit- 
ual and devotional ‘““movement” as it is 


felt in Europe, and the “revival” of | 


ceremonial accuracy and_ propriety 
which is, fortunately, being more and 
more felt in our own country. While the 
theological aspects of the matter have by 
no means been absent in America, and 
much stress has been laid upon them in 


; 


: 


certain quarters, it remains true that in ~ 


the United States the “revival” has 
been, predominantly and primarily, an 
aesthetic development, and has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with ceremonial 
rather than those deeper “causes” 
which have underlain and motivated 
the similar artistic evolution in Europe. 
With us (for reasons into which we need 
not go more than to remark in passing 
that our local history having been what 
it has been, it is only in our day that 


either Priests or people have had time, _ 
money or inclination to “go in for” the _ 
aesthetic side of Catholicism) a sort of — 


belated and inept pre-Raphaelitism 
seems to have grown up, many of its 
mannerisms being traceable to Anglican 
ceremonial rather than to Catholic 
usage, and only very recently has a 
truly Catholic orientation begun. It 
would be easy to expand this somewhat 
exasperating statement by citing in- 


stances to prove its truth; suffice it to say _ 


that anyone conversant with the subject 
must know quite well that our separated 
brethren were concerning themselves 


with “gothic” vestments and baldachini _ 


nearly half a century before such (and 
kindred) things were thought of amongst 


us! They got their choirs down out of — 


the Puritan back balconies and vested 
them more than a generation ago, and 
foisted on us the “choral processional” 
beloved to-day of the Methodists. 
Across the water, of course, the ancient 
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: choir stalls of England had never been 
vacated, even when the altars had been 


overthrown, but here their introduction 
into our churches was a direct derivative 
from our immediate and non-Catholic 
neighbors, certainly not from our con- 
freres of Europe who, save in the cathe- 
drals, had meanwhile abandoned them, 


at least for the use of singers. 


It was, in a way, quite natural for us 


to turn to near-at-home models, espe- 


cially those presented by a group which 


_ was more closely approaching us than 


any other. And we must admit, with 


gratitude, our debt to them; admit, too, 


__ that their taste was better than ours had 
_ been for a long, long time! The Ameri- 
can Episcopalians, like their Anglican 


_ brethren in England, had made a spe- 


te 


Ee cial study of pre-Reformation forms (I 
"am speaking, of course, of aesthetic and 


_ ceremonial forms), and in reviving them 
_ they bridged the gap of centuries and 
_ went back to ecclesiological traditions 


a 


-uninfluenced by the debasements of 
Renaissance and Rococo which had 


_ swamped our more remote forefathers. 


_ They missed altogether, for obvious rea- 
sons, the even more unfortunate devel- 


- opments, or, rather, devolutions which 
_ vitiated and destroyed the taste of our 


more immediate ancestors in the Faith. 


For the post-Reformation times were 
artistically sterile, not only in Protestant 


countries, but throughout the Catholic 
world. The shock of the great apostacy 
was too profound, and nowhere was it 


_more keenly felt than in Germany and 
_ England. The wealth of the Church had, 
_ in both countries, been expropriated by 


the very aristocracy which apostatized. 


_ And these, if you remember that Ireland 
__was then definitely part of Great Britain, 
_ were the two countries from which the 


pioneer Catholics of the United States 


derived their notions of liturgy and 
Catholic aesthetics. Note the limitation, 
if you please, since we are considering 


_ only matters of liturgical art. 


DURING the penal days of English 


and Irish suffering, the clergy were 


trained in France, mostly at Douay. 


Conditions in Germany were not so very 
much better. Our first American priests 
came from those countries, and brought 


- with them German and French ideas, 


and very poverty-stricken ideas they 


_ were. Which was just as well for them at 


that time, since more elaborate tastes 
could certainly not have been served in 
the primitive days of pioneer America. 
It was struggle enough to get a roof over 
the heads of our Catholic people when 


they gathered for Sunday mass; there 
were schools, orphanages, hospitals to be 
built. There was neither money for nor 
interest in the refinements and elabora- 
tions of worship. We developed, under 
these stresses, a set of customs, both 
liturgical and architectural, to say noth- 
ing of artistic, which were, and con- 
tinued to be for more than a century, 
just about as bad as bad could be! 
When, at long last, our people, by dint 
of heroic labors and splendid native 
ability, began to climb out of the slough 
of poverty, they were still more handi- 
capped by the prevalent materialism of 
American life. Bigger churches did not 
mean better churches for them for a 
good many years. Expense rather than 
taste was the criterion. In this they were 
not alone, for that was the whole at- 
mosphere of American life. It was a long 
time before travel, study, contact with 
the better elements of the non-Catholic 
community about them, began to mold 
their aspirations. And when they did, 
they made, as might have been ex- 
pected, the mistake of imitating the very 
elements in contemporary culture that 
were farthest from sound Catholic tradi- 
tion. I am speaking still only of aesthetic 
and ceremonial matters, though the 
same might be said of various other im- 
portant departments of our American 
Catholic life. 

I mention all this because it is the his- 
torical background conditioning an un- 
fortunate trend in our present-day litur- 
gical revival, and one which is, happily, 
yielding to the Carolian influence of 
which it is my purpose to write in this 
essay. Since ceremonial is and always 
must be, the outward and visible sign or 
form of Liturgy, it is quite impossible to 
avoid discussion of aesthetic forms, and 
they are of real importance to worship. 
It is of the very esse of the Church that it 
is the extension of the Incarnation, and 
it follows, inevitably, that form and 
spirit must be united in all that is done 
in religious exercises. If the spiritual 
side of the Liturgy has been more 
stressed abroad, it does not mean that 
there has not been an aesthetic develop- 
ment along with the devotional revival 
even more notable than our own. I 
merely submit that we in America have 
gone to work on the externals first. But 
both must grow together, else the one is 
in danger of leading us into a specious 
Jansenism while the other, robbed of its 
soul, can only end in debased and com- 
mercialized artiness. That, indeed, is the 
peril that confronts us to-day. And Saint 
Charles points the way to safety. 


It is significant that the liturgical 
directions which we have been studying 
were issued at a time when the whole 
artistic heritage and tradition of the 
Catholic Church was, as we have men- 
tioned above, menaced by the double 
threat of Protestantism and Rococo. 
Both were direct products of the spent 
force of the Renaissance, and both were 
deadly. And, be it noted, both were 
essentially revolts against authority. 
The Church met the former by the 
Counter-Reformation, which stressed 
authority. She had no direct concern 
with the other, having more important 
things to think of, but naturally her 
handmaid was influenced by her insist- 
ance on law and order, and it was a 
more chastened art which emerged in 
Europe when once again it was possible 
for the mistress and mother to build and 
adorn herself after the storm and stress 
had a little abated. Why America 
missed all this has already been gone 
into, but may be noticed again without 
pressing the matter too much. Mean- 
while all but irreparable damage had 
been done, not only to the churches 
raped from their lawful occupants, but 
to all artistic effort. The making of 
things destined for use in the ceremonial 
of the Church had been taken over by 
commerce. In the New World the 
Church, struggling for a foothold, com- 
pletely absorbed in getting a roof over 
the heads of her immigrant children, 
had neither money nor taste to spare, 
and when, at last, the one began to 
flow, the other, alas, had flown! The 
glorious heritage of the past seemed too 
far away, above the reach of our imme- 
diate forefathers, if, indeed, they were 
conscious of it at all. As prosperity grew, 
artistic abominations multiplied amid 
the Victorian horrors which afflicted all 
America. Even when non-Catholics 
began to find the way out of the wilder- 
ness, the Church lagged a generation 
behind and then, in its efforts to catch 
up, found its leadership in shops instead 
of studios. To-day with wealth and 
leisure already making us forget the 
pioneering days when Faith was strong, 
we are in danger of parvenu extrava- 
gance which would seek to cover, with a 
thin veneer of still doubtful taste, our 
increasing religious indifferentism. And, 
again, Saint Charles points the way to 
sincerity. 

For it is beginning to dawn on us that 
canonical and rubrical rules are suffi- 
cient directions for liturgical reforms 
and that simplicity is, after all, the best 
of good taste. Almost every artistic lapse 
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can be traced to ignorance of the litur- 
gical law or crass defiance of it.! Obedi- 
ence to the liturgical laws produces, 
almost automatically, a worthy artistic 
form. It is not (as I have insisted else- 
where, and as cannot be too often 
stressed) a matter of architecture or 
decoration at all. If the rules are ob- 
served, both will fall in line. Our cere- 
monial anarchy, topsy-turvy stressing of 
non-essentials, ignoring of requirements, 
absurd pageantry on special occasions, 
and general sloppiness at all times, 
were, and are, simply the result of our 
failure to ascertain and follow the mind 
of the Church as expressed in her for- 
mularies and in the approved authors, 
whose voices cried, these many years, in 
the wilderness, unheeded. Once more 
Saint Charles points, by the way of 
authority, to sanity. He called a halt to 
the encroachments of ceremonial eclec- 
ticism in his day, and his influence, his 
spirit, may still be our guide to-day. 
How we fell into such evil ways is, 
again, a matter of our local and national 
history. All that has been said previously 
on this point might now be repeated as 
bearing on this phase of our topic. But 
there is another element which becomes 
discernible with a little study, and that 
is the influence of the more or less hap- 
py-go-lucky spirit which a good many 
people seem to think epitomizes and 
externalizes our American fervor of 
democracy. Fortescue (facile princeps of 
English-speaking liturgical writers) has 
something to say about the disuse of the 
solita oscula through a mistaken sense of 
the meaning of this mark of reverence. I 
believe that some Roman authority, 
years ago, directed Americans to wink at 
such rubrics as demanded genuflexions 
to Bishops during ceremonies. Even the 
various bows to ecclesiastical persons 
have passed into innocuous desuetude. 
In certain parts of the country the pro- 
cessional canopy is believed to be a 
peculiarity of formerly German-speak- 
ing congregations and has disappeared 
from those of Irish extraction.2 Enough 
has been said in previous chapters about 
the antependium and the tabernacle 
canopy, so they may simply be noted in 
this connection. Our American spirit of 
independence has simply dispensed it- 
self from such things, to such an extent 
that those who now seek to enforce the 
law which never was abrogated are re- 
garded as innovators! On the other 
hand canopies over episcopal thrones 
are common, far more so than canopies 
over cathedral altars; and it came as a 
shock, not long ago, when a certain 


liturgical writer reminded us that if the 
latter honorific were lacking, the former 
would be presumptuous! 


A GOOD DEAL of this condition is 
easily traced to actual inability to supply 
the required ornaments. Some of it we 
must, reluctantly, ascribe to indifference, 
even disinclination to obey. We were 
cumbered with much work and besides 
we had got used to the way things were 
being done, thought they had “always 
been that way,” and, after all, did it 
matter so terribly? But, as a matter of fact, 
things had not “always been that way” 
nor were they universally that way when 
we thought they were. Since our pioneers, 
and their immediate followers, traced to 
Teutonic and Gaelic roots, it was not 
strange that little or nothing of the Italian 
tradition in architecture or ceremonial 
found itself transplanted to the soil of the 
new world. Roman Catholics though they 
were, and none more loyal to the Holy 
See, it never seems to have occurred to 
them to copy Italian styles in churches, 
vestments, ceremonial methods. And 
that, too, was, perhaps, just as well, since 
the Italian mode of their time was not 
altogether admirable. Yet we must never 
forget that the standard authorities in 
such matters were then, and continued to 
be till very recently, Italians, who had 
Italian conditions and customs very much 
in mind when they wrote, or legislated, 
for ceremonial. The American hierarchy 
has not yet disintangled itself from the 
localisms (albeit Roman localisms) of 
Baldeschi, or the hardly less obscure 
adaptations of Dale.’ 

A good many of our American “cus- 
toms” have grown up because of the non- 
Italian background of our clergy. The 
prevailing arrangement of our sanctu- 
aries, with “side altars” within the 
communion rails, might be traced to the 
fact that, in both Germany and Ireland, 
the Protestant use of pews came in with 
the necessity of more elaborate instruction 
to counteract the homiletic activity of the 
“preachers.” The misplacement of the 
baptismal font, together with the almost 
entire absence of baptistries stems, not 
only from the poverty of the early years, 
but even more from the fact that that 
great sacrament was (and still is) ad- 
ministered in a semi-private manner, to 
which Catholics became accustomed in 
the days when it was quite as likely to be 
conferred in their own isolated homes as in 
the parish church. Besides, the ceremo- 
nies of baptism, due to much the same 
reasons, were seldom (and, alas, are still 
seldom) carried out with much pomp, 


the significant little processions pre- 
scribed by the rubrics being seldom, if 
ever, seen in this country. It is for such 
reasons as these that Saint Charles’s 
abundant directions regarding baptistries 
seem to us unnecessarily lengthy. 

One need hold no brief for Italianate 
churches, furnishings, or ceremonies. But 
it would appear that the Italian, or, as 
some would prefer to call it, the Roman 
tradition, even in its modern form, 
should have some weight with Roman 
Catholics! If its ways seem less decorous 
to our staid northern eyes, its decorations 
a bit too flamboyant, its attention to 
minutiae somewhat pedantic, it has, at 
least, the recommendation of having 
sprung up and flowered very close to the 
seat and source of authority; certainly it 
is as Catholic a tradition as any Cisalpine 
developments. Nor is it, when one comes 
to examine it more closely, too cere- 
monious for our American ways to learn 
much from. With our multitude of 
regalia-clad societies (even our Catholic 
organizations put on a bit of pomp now 
and then!) and our increasing care for the 
social amenities, our democratic ways 
are hardly an excuse, in this day and age, 
for minimizing the elaborateness of 
ecclesiastical functions. Nor are we be- 
littling them, as a matter of fact. The 
trouble is that our elaborations have not 
followed always the traditions of the 
Church, but have borrowed from other 
forms, not always to the advantage of our 
pageantry. 

The rising generation of priests and 
laity evinces a real zelus domus. The edu- 
cative value of ceremonies is again being 
felt as a force. People are studying the 


1T am reminded of the decoration of an altar 
for the Forty Hours Exposition, crowded with 
artificial flowers, brilliant with electric lights, 
especially in the permanent throne, and, with- 
out the slightest excuse of poverty, lacking half 
the required number of wax candles. An 
aesthetic nightmare, because the rules were 
ignored or wantonly broken. 

?You can have a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament without a monstrance (on Maundy 
Thursday) but never without a canopy. 

’ A somewhat amusing instance of this is the 
disinclination of our American bishops to genu- 
flect to the Blessed Sacrament during pontifical 
ceremonies, due, of course, to no lack of rever- 
ence, but simply to the fact, which they over- 
look, that Baldeschi-Dale supposes, quite 
rightly, that there is no reservation at an altar 
used for pontifical functions. All the others, at 
such ceremonies, genuflect to the altar-crucifix 
(as everyone should during the last three days 
of Holy Week). But it is our American custom 
to reserve the Blessed Sacrament on the high 
altar even of cathedrals, and not to remove It 
to some chapel during pontifical ceremonies. 
Hence the Bishop, no less than the lesser digni- 
taries, should genuflect. 
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mass, taking more active part in offering 


~ itat the hands of the priest, learning a new 


yet 


appreciation of the ceremonies with which 


_ it is invested and, with the higher stand- 
_ ard of American living in their own 


homes, demanding that the house of God 
be truly dignified and beautiful. We are 
in the midst of a real rebirth of devotion, 


_ and it is not strange that it is accompa- 


nied by a real renaissance of Catholic art. 


_ And in both, let it be said quite frankly, 


we are more or less childish, apt to run to 


_ puerile extremes, adolescently unbal- 


anced, in great danger of letting our 
enthusiasm run away with us because we 


_ have not, as yet, established the necessary 


1 


‘nexus with sanctified common sense. 


Transition periods are always dangerous. 


_ Our spiritual life is menaced by “sacra- 
_™Mentism,” the modern heresy which 


~ would make the reception of the sacra- 
ments an end in itself and become 


-complaisant in the sight of crowded 


communion rails and long lines at the 
confessional, forgetting, or trying to 


_ ignore, our failure to exhibit the charac- 
_ ter and virtues which so many graces 


should produce. 

But, in this place, we are not to con- 
cern ourselves with such weighty mat- 
ters. The new interest in ceremonial 
and its artistic concomitants, however, 


' stands in the same danger of a specious 


superficiality. It also needs to return to 
principles if its practice is to edify. It is 


not, emphatically, merely an increased 


carefulness about the better material, or 
ampler cut, or more restrained decora- 
tion of vestments, the proper location 
of candlesticks, the shape or position of 
tabernacles, or the masculinization of 
surplices! From the study of the ratio of 
ceremonies and the provisions of liturgi- 
ologists for their decent performance, 


the good tradition of the Church emerg- 


es to check extravagance and the mis- 
interpretations of private judgment in 
every branch of ecclesiology. Saint 
Charles, in his own day, gave definite 


a form to that good tradition; his spirit, 


which is nothing more nor less than that 
of loyalty to the law, will guide us 
aright to-day, help us bring back the 


dignity, the solemnity, the simplicity, 


and, incidentally, the sober good taste 
which is the inevitable result of a careful 


‘ following of the formularies. These 
- formularies are the authorized norm of 


the Catholic Church, the basis not only 


of good ceremonial but of good art, and 


they have been long overlooked while 
we guided ourselves instead by a sort of 
unauthorized folk-lore which was, more 
often than not, opposed to the real mind 


of the Church. Not a few of our cus- 
toms, accepted for generations by clergy 
and laity alike, cannot be reckoned as 
“‘customs” in the canonical sense at all. 
Canonical customs seldom misrepresent 
the mind of the Church; when they do 
they are apt, sooner or later, to be met 
by a “‘quibuscumque contrariis non ob- 
stantibus.”’ 

How well the Directions of Saint 
Charles expressed and crystallized the 
mind of the Church is demonstrated by 
the fact of their perpetuation, to a 
surprisingly large extent, in the liturgi- 
cal and canon laws. Not all of them, of 
course, have perdured. Many of them 
were of such local application as to be 
unsuitable for universal promulgation. 
Some of them failed to stand the test of 
time as to their utility. Others lapsed 
(v.g. the baldachino) through archi- 
tectural developments, changes in build- 
ing procedure, even because of more 
modern plumbing, (v.g. the piscina and 
sacristy lavabo). In this connection, 
this may be as good a place as any to 
warn against a stuffy antiquarianism 
which would insist on the retention of 
certain minutiae which it is fairly 
obvious our Saint himself would not 
press were he legislating under modern 
conditions (v.g. the wooden foot-pace 
over the stone step). At the other ex- 
treme lies the danger of creating de novo 
conditions which, if of long standing, 
might entitle us to certain relaxations of 
rules intended to erect a norm of prac- 
tice from which deviation is undesirable. 

Which leads us to the final lesson 
which Saint Charles has to teach us; the 
necessity of balance. Because a large 
sized tome is filled from cover to cover 
with liturgical directions imposed by 
authority on the Archdiocese of Milan 
some hundreds of years ago it does not 
follow that an even thicker tome did not 
occupy itself with conciliar enactments 
dealing with the discipline of faith and 
morals in a time which sorely needed 
direction in both. It is not as a liturgiolo- 
gist that Saint Charles is best known, 
but as a leader of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, a reformer in his own right second 
to none who rightfully bear that much- 
abused title. In Mrs. Yeo’s charming 
life of our Saint, a scant paragraph refers 
to his liturgical activities, and that is a 
just proportion in comparison with the 
sanctified activity of his career. That 
such a cardinal, such a Saint, thought 
the vast labor expended on the reforma- 
tion of the ceremonial of his province 
worth while is, for us, a needed lesson in 
value judgment. Our concern in these 


articles has been liturgical and, per- 
force, artistic, but we have tried to show 
that these matters, superficial in them- 
selves, rest on a foundation of vital 
principle which can only be ignored at 
the risk of great spiritual danger. 

Saint Charles is much quoted to-day, 
sometimes as in favor of things he never 
dreamed of! He zs an authority, one of 
the greatest, on ceremonial and church 
furnishings. But he can be mis-invoked 
and followed too slavishly. Balance, 
moderation, sound common sense, are 
his characteristics, always based on 
unswerving loyalty to authorities which 
his humility deemed greater than him- 
self. What a lesson for us! We can end 
our study of his directions in no better 
way than by praying him to obtain for 
us a full measure of his own spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the law of the 
Church for which he gave his life. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. 
By the Right Reverend Ottokar Prohdszka, 
Bishop of Székesfehérvar. Translated from 
the Hungarian by Margaret de Pal. New 
York. Sheed & Ward. Three Volumes, $6.00. 
($2.25 per Volume separately.) 


It is a great joy to read the medita- 
tions of a man whose life and energy has 
been devoted to the “summing up of all 
Catholics into Christ.” 

Father Martindale introduces Bishop 
Prohaszka to his readers with a brief 
biographical sketch. Nothing could be 
more appropriate as a foreword to these 
three volumes. Once we learn something 
of the man’s life and read a few of his 
meditations we begin to associate his 
memory with that of Saint Augustine of 
Carthage or Saint Hilary of Poitiers, or 
Saint Gregory the Great. The reason for 
that, I think, is that he writes with the 
utmost simplicity, candor, and freedom 
about the sublimest things in life — the 
living grace of God within the soul, the 
Christian soul hidden in God, living 
solely for God. 

As a young student, Bishop Prohaszka 
realized the need of daily “regular in- 
dependent meditation.” Later, as Su- 
perior, he established the practice in 
his Seminaries. The first years after his 
ordination were spent in various teach- 
ing capacities, which he combined with 
visiting the homes of the entire neighbor- 
hood. It was then that he began to con- 
template the total restoration of Catholic 
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life. Realizing with all his mind and 
heart the power and virtue of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, he wanted to sum up 
all Catholics into Christ. These three 
volumes of Meditations on the Gospels are 
the fruit of his own daily meditations — 
a symposium on his own sanctity. The 
procedure of the meditations is described 
by the author: “I was guided in the 
arrangement of subjects for meditation 
by the endeavor to observe the chrono- 
logical order of the Gospel as far as 
possible, and have not therefore divided 
the points according to the days of the 
month. This everyone can do for him- 
self, according to his devotion and need.” 
This arrangement would seem to make 
the books impractical for religious 
communities where the daily meditation 
is read aloud and the points of medita- 
tion are divided according to the days of 
the month. This objection is not very 
serious, however, for the meditations 
can easily be selected to coincide with 
the development of the liturgical year. 

Bishop Prohaszka begins his first vol- 
ume with meditations for the season of 
Advent and uses this beautiful picture to 
describe it: “In Advent the Christian 
does with the mystery of redemption 
what the mother does in play with her 
child — she hides her face from it, and 
then peeps out at it, and makes it smile 
once more.” It is the time to “study 
God’s thoughts, which we see shining 
before us in Nature, in the Gospel, and 
in the souls of the Saints. We must 
examine these effects of light, and the 
radiance of grace and of faith, as atten- 
tively as an artist observing the glow of 
sunset. And then the spiritual world will 
reveal itself more and more fully to the 
eyes of our soul.” 

Morality is portrayed with all its 
dignity and earnestness. The people and 
publicans came to Christ asking: ‘“‘What 
shall we do?” Christ’s reply explains the 
term morality. “We may term moral that 
fine, noble, lovable life in which the 
harmony and rhythm are derived from 
law and discipline. Morality consists 
of a deliberate projection of itself to- 
wards the ideal on the part of the con- 
scious will. It does not merely consist, 
then, of altruism, of respect for man and 
for the law, of charitable and social 
work, but it requires utter renunciation 
of self as well.” 

At the manger of Bethlehem we learn 
the lesson of service to all who suffer, 
especially poor children. ‘From Beth- 
lehem comes the invitation to participate 
in the works of mercy which bring 
happiness and peace to mankind; here 


is kindled that good will, which offers 
help and service to all who suffer, and 
especially to all poor children. We must 
take pity upon them for the sake of the 
Baby Jesus.” 

The second volume takes in the public 
life of Jesus. While on this earth, Christ 
demanded trusting, ardent faith in 
Himself without signs and wonders. He 
rebuked the Jews: “Unless you see signs 
and wonders, you believe not.” He told 
the doubting Thomas: “‘Blessed are they 
who see not and believe.” Bishop 
Prohdszka meditates the incident of the 
ruler of Capharnaum pleading with 
Jesus to heal his son before he dies and 
tells us what are the qualities of real 


faith. “Our faith should be ardent, . 


warm emotion. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of faith: cold, distrusting, dry, 
tasteless faith and incredulity. Some do 
not think, but believe; others think but 
do not believe; others again think, be- 
lieve, but do not live. These are all dead 
or dead-alive. We must put heart into 
the lifelessness, then there will be faith. 
Faith is devotion to the leadership of 
God; we trust His words and guiding 
hand; we surrender ourselves completely, 
as is due to the centre, aim, and hope of 
all.” 

The author has experienced the hard- 
ships and struggles of man, has known 
the privations and sufferings of poverty. 
He meditates the words of Our Lord’s 
Prayer: “‘Give us this day our super- 
substantial daily bread.” ‘We have 
necessities,” he writes, “and claims; we 
need bread, clothes, and a house to live 
in; we need a little portion of the world, 
so that our soul can develop in it. The 
world should not overcloud the soul, 
but neither should the soul waste away 
for want of the world. Give us as much 
as a simple, unpretentious, noble life 
demands. Many souls waste away not 
from want, but from abundance or a too 
ardent chase after what is necessary.” 

In the third volume, Bishop Prohdészka 
meditates the agony in the Garden, the 
sentence in the Pretorium, the death on 
Calvary, to penetrate the feelings of 
Christ and to share them with Him. The 
only relation of man’s soul towards the 
“sweet, strong, sacrificial soul” of Christ 
is compassion and pity. ““The suffering of 
Christ is to us also the school of com- 
passionate love. ‘Dost thou love me?? — 
the Lork asks — ‘Oh, if thou dost love 
me, have pity on me.’” . . . “This is 
our natural feeling and passion. Jesus 
wishes us to pity Him; He suffers so that 
God-love should be the easiest love; so 
that there should be no heart which 
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shrinks from this love. It is upon Thy 
cross, O Christ, that Thou teachest us to 
love, for Thou impellest us to pity.” 
This work was written for Catholics in 
every walk of life — the unlettered, the 
learned, rich and poor, priest, nun, and 
layman. In his last meditation the? 
author calls to those who share with 
him the apostolate of the Lord. He asks 
of them sacrifice. He could suggest no) 
better model than Saint Paul. “Sacri-- 
fices have to be made, for the Apostle 
forms men, works with souls, struggles 
with passions, and this material is harder: 
than porphyry; the souls are difficult to) 
treat, the passions are more blood-- 
thirsty than the wild beasts. If we shape : 
porphyry stones, many steel chisels be- - 
come jagged; and those who shape souls 
suffer much, sweat much and are int 
agony; they suffer and become jagged | 
and all that causes pain! They have to) 
pray much, and pray ardently, to) 
humiliate themselves deeply and count : 
with the variableness of the human} 
souls.” 
On April 1, 1927, Bishop Prohaszka . 
was giving a conference to a large audi- : 
ence of men in the University Chapel in | 
Budapest. His theme was Sin, Repent- : 
ance, and Forgiveness. In the midst of * 
the conference he suffered a cerebral . 
hemorrhage and collapsed. He did not : 
leave the pulpit till he had given the : 
benediction with his left unstricken 
hand and said: “May God Almighty ° 
bless you.” Next day he died. But his | 
great heart and mind still live enshrined | 
best in these meditations. J. P. As 


CORNISH CROSSES, CHRISTIAN f 
AND PAGAN. By T. F. G. Dexter and ' 
Henry Dexter. New York. Longmans. $8.00 


This book treats of a rather Po | 
ized subject, albeit one that is of interest | 
to those who wish to acquire an ade- 
quate background for a study of the 
development of the cross motif. 


THE RITE OF BAPTISM FOR 
ADULTS. A Translation and Explanatio 
by the Right Reverend W. R. A. Marro 
Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical 
Press. $.10 } 
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This booklet is conveniently divided | 
into an introduction, the rite itself, and — 
copious explanatory notes. The latter 
do not interfere with the text and ru- 
brics of Baptism but follow at the end 
of the booklet. The laws of the Churc 
call for a more solemn Baptism in th 
case of adults than for infants. 
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THE EPIPHANY 
FROM A TEMPERA PAINTING BY LAUREN FORD 


Reproduced by permission of Dodd, Mead and Company, 
Publishers of Lauren Ford's book, ‘‘The Ageless Story." 
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